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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  violent  price  changes  of  the  last  decade  the  question  of  farm 
real  estate  values  and  farmers'  commitments  therein  has  played  an 
important  part.  Comprising  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the 
average  farmer's  total  capital  investment,  his  farm  real  estate  forms 
his  largest  single  commitment.  Upon  its  value  he  expects  an  ade- 
quate return,  it  forms  the  security  for  most  of  his  borrowings,  and  it 
is  the  basis  upon  which  he  is  assessed  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  taxes 
he  pays.  Thus  the  question  is  important  to  the  owners  of  more  than 
6,000,000  farms. 

Moreover,  the  activities  of  financial  institutions,  of  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  farms,  and  of  other  interests  which 
directly  or  indirectly  are  vitally  concerned  with  farm  real  estate 
values  bulk  large  in  the  Nation's  total  business. 

Finally,  an  item  which  aggregated  some  $50,000,000,000  in  value 
in  1925  and  in  1922  was  estimated  to  include  a  seventh  of  all  the 
country's  wealth,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  economic  and  social 
significance. 
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This  broad  concern  with  farm  real  estate  values,  therefore,  seems 
to  warrant  compilation  and  publication  of  the  best  available  data  as 
an  aid  in  estimating  trend  and  outlook.  Accordingly,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  (Division  of  Land  Economics)  is  under- 
taking to  issue  such  a  statement  annually.  Farm  real  estate  activi- 
ties are  not  concentrated  in  a  few  markets  or  in  highly  organized 
exchanges  in  which  prices  are  made  that  are  indicative  of  the  trend 
in  a  whole  industry  and  in  which  accurate  market  records  are  a 
matter  of  daily  information.  Many  essential  data,  such  as  cash 
rents  paid  for  the  use  of  farms,  are  not  recorded  at  all,  and  items 
which  are  currently  recorded,  such  as  conveyances  of  title,  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  files  of  some  3,000  individual  counties.  The  com- 
prehensive enumerations  of  Federal  and  State  censuses  are  made  at 
long  intervals  between  which  great  fluctuations  may  take  place.  For 
these  reasons,  at  least  for  the  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rely  upon 
the  customary  method  of  "  sampling  "  based  upon  reports  from  a 
well-distributed  list  of  correspondents. 

Some  types  of  the  needed  data,  particularly  annual  estimates  of 
land  values,  have  been  compiled  in  this  bureau  for  some  years.  These 
are  now  being  checked  with  other  available  sources,  tested  by  various 
methods  of  weighting,  and  otherwise  studied  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing them  as  representative  and  reliable  as  possible.  Others,  such  as 
annual  estimates  of  the  changes  in  ownership  or  "  turnover  "  classi- 
fied according  to  the  most  common  types  of  transfer,  have  just  been 
undertaken.  The  results  of  a  two  years'  trial  thereof  are  here 
presented. 

It  is  hoped  that  useful  summaries  of  actual  sample  voluntary  sales 
can  be  presented  in  the  next  report.  Studies  looking  to  the  construc- 
tion of  indexes  of  land  income  are  also  under  way. 

For  most  of  this  material  this  bureau  is  indebted  to  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  a  large  list  of  voluntary  correspondents,  which  in- 
cludes farmers,  appraisers,  farm  real  estate  dealers,  land  bankers, 
and  others  in  close  contact  with  the  conditions  in  the  farm  land 
market. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  FARM  REAL  ESTATE,  1920-1926 

VALUES   ARE   APPROACHING  APPROXIMATE   STABILITY 

The  value  of  farm  real  estate,  which  includes  from  two-thirds  to 
four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  farmer's  capital  investment,  has,  since 
the  "  peak  "  of  1920,  shown  an  apparently  steady  approach  toward 
stability,  but  has  shown  considerable  regional  variation  both  in  the 
amount  of  change  since  1920  and  in  the  rate  at  which  the  change  is 
still  taking  place. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  1  (also  Table  1),  the  course  of  this  bureau's 
annual  estimates  x  of  the  value  of  all  farm  lands  with  improvements 
averaged  for  the  United  States  has  shown  a  steadily  lessening  rate  of 
decline  although  there  is  as  yet  no  assurance  that  the  bottom  has 
been  reached.  On  March  1,  1926,  the  index  stood  at  a  point  slightly 
greater  than  70  per  cent  of  its  1920  high.  Reports  of  the  recent  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture  as  of  January  1,  1925,  recorded  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately a  fourth  during  the  five-year  period  since  January  1,  1920. 

1  Preliminary.     Compiled  by  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
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Although  other  factors  enter,  the  value  of  farms  is  obviously  in 
large  measure  dependent  upon  income  received  and  anticipated  pros- 
pects of  income.  Available  net  farm  income  data  and  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  as  also  indicated  in  Figure  1,  have  all  shown  a  steady 
upward  trend  since  the  low  point  of  the  depression  period.  This  has 
been  reflected  in  an  apparently  progressive  checking  of  the  rate  of 
decline  in  land  values.  When  this  declining  curve  of  average  values 
for  the  United  States  will  be  fully  checked  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  course  of  the  prices  and 

Land  values.  Farm  prices,  and  incomes 

1920-1926 
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Fig.  1. — The  upward  trend  in  farm  incomes  and  prices  since  1921-22  has  heen 
reflected  in  a  progressive  checking  of  the  rate  of  decline  in  farm  real  estate 
values 


yields  of  farm  products  and  of  the  various  elements  that  enter  into 
costs,  including  possible  changes  in  methods  or  in  products  grown. 
Two  other  factors  which  will  assist  the  realization  of  stability  in 
values  in  many  cases  are : 

(1)  The  foreclosures  and  other  forced  liquidations  of  the  depres- 
sion have  in  a  number  of  areas  probably  already  exerted  most  of  their 
influence  and  their  depressing  effect  may  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
gressively less  as  market  absorption  thereof  gains  momentum. 

(2)  Reductions  in  mortgage  rates  of  interest  have  already  been 
announced  in  a  number  of  areas  and  an  easing  of  the  credit  situation 
elsewhere  appears  to  be  under  way,  with  an  improvement  in  country 
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banking  conditions  and  an  apparently  increasing  general  supply  of 
funds  that  are  seeking  investment. 

With  respect  to  this  adjustment  of  the  value  level,  it  may  be  noted 
that,  in  relation  to  a  dollar  now  worth  in  purchasing  power  but  two- 
thirds  of  pre-war,  farm  real  estate  values  (that  is,  land  including 
buildings  and  other  improvements)  as  returned  by  the  1925  census 
were  really  worth  some  11  per  cent  less  per  acre  than  in  the  census 
of  1910,  although  in  current  dollars  they  average  35  per  cent  more. 
In  1925,  on  the  basis  of  comparative  total  values,  however,  the  ag- 
gregate value  was  in  current  dollars  42  per  cent  above  1910,  but  in 
unchanging  dollars  of  a  constant  purchasing  power,  6  per  cent  below. 
Comparison  of  this  bureau's  annual  per-acre  index  of  the  value  of 
all  farm  lands  with  improvements  as  of  March  1  indicates  the  value 
(in  current  dollars)  reached  in  1926  to  be  slightly  above  that  recorded 
for  1917,  or  about  25  per  cent  above  the  1912-13-14  average;  in  terms 
of  "  pre-war  dollars  "  as  of  1912-13-14  to  be  approximately  20  per 
cent  below  the  base  period. 

From  this  comparison  it  obviously  can  not  be  inferred  that  land 
values  will  necessarily  readjust  themselves  to  the  general  price  level 
in  the  same  relationship  as  existed  before  the  war.  That  is  to  say, 
farm  real  estate  values  expressed  in  dollars  of  a  constant  purchas- 
ing power  may  tend  to  reach  stability  at  less  than  the  100  per  cent 
which  denotes  pre-war  parity.  The  general  price  level,  for  example, 
as  measured  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
of  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities,  has,  for  the  last  four  years, 
fluctuated  within  relatively  narrow  limits  around  a  horizontal  trend 
about  50  per  cent  above  pre-war.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  index  of  average  land  values,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
declining  and  stood  at  about  25  per  cent  above  pre-war  (1912-13-14) 
early  in  1926. 

The  belief  that  land  values  will  not  necessarily  adjust  themselves 
to  the  general  price  level  in  the  same  relationship  that  existed  before 
the  World  War  rests  in  the  first  place  on  the  obvious  basis  that  a 
general  price  index  is  not  a  net  farm  income  index,  and  the  50  per 
cent  higher  general  price  level  of  the  last  few  years  has  by  no  means 
been  coincident  with  a  net  income  of  50  per  cent  above  pre-war,  as 
farmers  well  know.  In  particular,  the  rise  in  farm  taxes  has  been 
seriously  out  of  proportion  to  the  movement  in  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  Since  taxes  form  one  of  the  principal  costs  in  farm  owner- 
ship, the  proportion  of  income  required  for  payment  of  taxes  under 
postwar  price  levels  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  factor  of  no 
small  importance  in  determining  the  level  at  which  farm  land  values 
will  reach  adjustment. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  land 
values  in  relation  to  income  may  reach  stability  in  a  changed  rela- 
tionship over  that  earlier  obtaining,  at  least  in  certain  areas.  Studies 
made  by  this  bureau  2  indicate  that  the  ratio  of  current  land  income, 
as  measured  by  cash  rents,  to  current  land  value  declined  steadily 
from  the  opening  of  the  century  to  1920.  In  Iowa,  for  example, 
where  cash  renting  is  fairly  common,  the  ratio  of  gross  cash  rent  to 
value  fell  from  7.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  4.3  per  cent  in  1910  and  to 
3.6  per  cent  in  1920.     The  subsequent  sharp  break  in  land  values, 

2  Chambers,  C.  R.  relation  of  land  income  to  land  value.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Bui. 
No.   1224.      1924. 
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which  for  a  generation  "  had  never  gone  down,"  may  serve,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  check  this  apparently  increasing  capitalization  of 
anticipated  future  increases  and  result  in  a  higher  ratio  of  current 
income  to  current  value.  Likewise  the  disastrous  experience  of  many 
"  boom "  year  purchasers  of  lands  in  which  gross-income  ratios, 
after  deduction  of  taxes,  depreciation,  and  upkeep  of  buildings, 
netted  in  some  areas  of  the  Middle  West  less  than  2%  per  cent  upon 
value,  may  have  served  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  more  ample 
income  ratio  than  had  previously  been  accepted. 


REGIONAL   VALUE   TRENDS   DIFFER    CONSIDERABLY 

Farm  real  estate  values,  as  returned  by  the  agricultural  census  of 
January  1,  1925,  showed  an  average  decline  from  the  1920  peak  of 
about  a  fourth,  but  differences  between  regions  in  extent  of  the 
change  were  marked  and  the  year-to-year  trends  and  turning  points 
as  indicated  by  this  bureau's  annual  per-acre  index  have  shown  con- 
siderable regional  variation  as  indicated  in  Table  1. 

Table  1. — Average  value  of  farm  real  estate  per  acre,   oy  States,  1920-1926 


State  and  division 

Census  (Jan.  1) 

Bureau  index  (Mar.  1)  * 

1920 

1925 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

$38.00 
35.  00 
38.00 
99.00 
80.00 

100.00 

$38.  00 
38.00 
35.00 

108.  00 
90.00 

110.00 

$52. 00 
52.00 
53.00 

100.  00 
95.00 
85.00 

$44.  00 
51.00 
52.00 
98.00 
95.00 
68.00 

$48. 00 
52.00 
50.00 

100.  00 
90.00 
70.00 

,  $52.  00 
46.00 
47.00 
105.  00 
88.00 
72.00 

$52.  00 
45.00 
45.00 

103.  00 
90.00 
75.00 

$50. 00 
45.00 
44.00 

105.  00 

,    98.00 

77.00 

$51  00 

New  Hampshire    . 

50  00 

Vermont...        .     

44  00 

109  00 

Rhode  Island 

100.  00 

77.00 

New  England -.- 

54.00 

57.11 

63.88 

58.61 

59.91 

60.64 

60.06 

59.78 

61.  26 

New  York 

69.00 
110.00 
75.00 

71.00 
136.00 
72.00 

88.00 
125.00 
92.00 

84.00 
125.  00 
85.00 

82.00 
123.00 
78.00 

79.00 
125.  00 
79.00 

74.00 
123.  00 
75.00 

73.00 
124.00 
77.00 

74.00 

New  Jersey ... 

130.  00 

Pennsylvania...  .  

77.00 

Middle  Atlantic 

73.99 

2  74.  68 

92.00 

86.90 

82.67 

81.76 

77.38 

77.84 

78.69 

Delaware 

69.00 
81.00 
55.00 
43.00 
54.00 
65.00 
45.00 
47.00 

67.00 

77.00 
2  52.  00 

40.00 
2  50.  00 

43.00 
2  27.  00 

82.00 

94.00 
91.00 
68.00 
58.00 
75.00 
75.00 
57.00 
72.00 

77.00 
75.00 
65.00 
53.00 
59.00 
66.00 
46.00 
73.00 

68.00 
72.00 
57.00 
47.00 
56.00 
47.00 
35.00 
64.00 

70.00 
71.00 
62.00 
49.00 
65.00 
45.00 
32.00 
57.00 

68.00 
78.00 
61.00 
48.00 
67.00 
47.00 
32.00 
65.00 

62.00 
72.00 
55.00 
45.00 
65.00 
50.00 
30.00 
66.00 

66.00 

Marvland.  .                    

75.00 

Virginia .  

56.00 

West  Virginia 

44.00 

North  Carolina         .  .  .  .  . 

'  68.00 

South  Carolina 

45.00 

Georgia .  ... 

30.00 

Florida 

100.  00 

South  Atlantic 

53.20 

2  46.  40 

68.00 

58.83 

49.94 

51.23 

52.31 

49.88 

51.69 

Ohio 

113.00 
126.00 
188.00 
75.00 
99.00 

88.00 
85.00 
137.00 
71.00 
87.00 

130.00 
145.00 
204.00 
87.00 
130.00 

109.  00 
127.00 
185.  00 
90.00 
126.  00 

100.00 
104.00 
155.00 
87.00 
114.  00 

101.00 
100.00 
152.  00 
84.00 
113.00 

94.00 
94.00 

143.  00 
83.00 

106.00 

92.00 
92.00 
146.00 
82.00 
99.00 

91.00 

Indiana 

Illinois     .    .. 

86.00 
140.  00 

Michigan 

77.00 

Wisconsin . 

98.00 

East  North  Central.... 

126.  87 

97.77 

149.  52 

135.  65 

117.  92 

115.86 

109.  31 

108.  30 

104.  20 

Minnesota 

109.00 
227.00 
88.00 
41.00 
71.00 
88.00 
62.00 

80.00 
149.00 
61.00 
30.00 
45.00 
60.00 
50.00 

124.  00 
255.  00 
104.00 

50.00 
110.00 
135.  00 

80.00 

126.  00 
230.00 
96.00 
50.00 
106.  00 
120.  00 
80.00 

110.  00 
194.00 
79.00 
46.00 
87.00 
90.00 
69.00 

105.  00 
186.  00 
79.00 
42.00 
71.00 
83.00 
68.00 

98.00 
170.  00 
74.00 
39.00 
69.00 
81.00 
64.00 

94.00 
162.00 
72.00 
39.00 
74.00 
80.00 
63.00 

93.00 

Iowa. 

155.  00 

Missouri 

68.00 

North  Dakota... 

38.00 

South  Dakota 

70.00 

Nebraska 

80.00 

Kansas 

61.00 

West  North  Central... 

95.22 

66.64 

124.  48 

116.  96 

97.89 

92.53 

86.63 

84.72 

81.92 

1  Preliminary  averages  of  estimates  of  correspondents  for  "all  farm  lands,  with  improvements." 

2  Preliminary  figures,  subject  to  correction;  others  final.  Percentages  of  change  derived  from  them  may 
differ  slightly  from  the  percentages  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3  because  the  latter  were  based  upon  (1)  pre- 
liminary figures;  (2)  values  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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Table  1. — Average  value  of  farm  real  estate  per  acre,  by  States,  1920-1926 — Con. 


State  and  division 

Census  (Jan.  1) 

Bureau  index  (Mar.  1) 

1920 

1925 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

$60.00 
53.00 
28.00 
43.00 

2  $43.00 

2  43. 00 

25.00 

2  29.  00 

$85.  00 
77.00 
38.00 
45.00 

$65.  00 
65.00 
30.00 
35.00 

$57.  00 
58.00 
28.00 
32.00 

$56.  00 
60.00 
30.00 
34.00 

$54.00 
58.00 
32.00 
34.00 

$54.  00 
54.00 
35.00 
32.  00 

$56  00 

52  00 

Alabama.. _    . 

34  00 

32  00 

East  South  Central 

46.44 

2  35.  20 

64.12 

50.91 

45.55 

46.60 

45.91 

45.16 

45.06 

47.00 
32.00 
43.00 
43.00 

2  37.  00 

2  28.  00 

34.00 

2  35.  00 

65.00 
69.00 
55.00 
55.00 

54.00 
65.00 
55.00 
46.00 

40.00 
56.00 
48.00 
43.00 

45.00 
53.00 
45.00 
43.00 

46.00 
55.00 
44.00 
42.00 

45.00 
60.00 
45.00 
40.00 

49  00 

Texas    

60.  00 

45  00 

40.00 

West  South  Central... 

36.27 

2  30. 10 

62.70 

58.49 

50.48 

48.61 

49.24 

51.58 

51.93 

22.00 
20.00 
35.00 
9.00 
30.00 
48.00 
28.00 
69.00 

14.00 
9.00 
25.00 
2  6.00 
13.00 
38.00 
17.00 
46.00 

42.00 
60.00 
75.00 
62.00 
185.  00 
150.00 
90.00 
125.00 

35.00 
55.00 
75.00 
70.00 
150.00 
150.00 
85.00 
125.00 

25.00 
45.00 
70.00 
50.00 
140.  00 
135.  00 
80.00 
105.  00 

26.00 
41.00 
67.00 
50.00 
141.  00 
130.  00 
60.00 
92.00 

25.00 
27.00 
64.00 
54.00 
150.  00 
125.00 
85.00 
90.00 

23.00 
22.00 
63.00 
55.00 
142.  00 
130.00 
90.00 
94.00 

25.  00 

Wyoming ..  . 

25.00 

61.00 

New  Mexico 

52.00 

142.  00 

Utah 

120.  00 

90.00 

Idaho 

91.00 

26.96 

2  16.  45 

75.74 

72.35 

61.38 

58.10 

56.32 

55.84 

55.08 

69.00 
50.00 
105.00 

58.00 
44.00 
115.00 

150.00 
120.00 
240.00 

145.  00 
135.00 
218  00 

100.00 
100.00 
206.00 

98.00 
103.  00 
182.00 

98.00 
102.00 
180.00 

92.00 
100.  00 
178.  00 

92.00 

103.00 

California .. 

180.00 

Pacific 

83.16 

82.85 

188.  66 

179.  30 

152.  78 

140.  85 

139.  65 

136.  46 

138.  07 

United  States 

69.38 

2  53.  57 

107.  89 

99.33 

85.26 

82.25 

78.82 

77.83 

76.47 

2  Preliminary  figures,  subject  to  correction ;  others  final.  Percentages  of  change  derived 
from  them  may  differ  slightly  from  the  percentages  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3  because 
the  latter  were  based  upon  (1)  preliminary  figures;   (2)  values  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Figures  2  and  3  present  the  percentages  of  change  from  1920  to 
1925  by  States  as  returned  by  the  census.3  Figure  2  shows  the  change 
in  value  per  acre;  Figure  3  shows  the  change  in  total  value.  Par- 
ticularly in  some  of  the  Mountain  States,  Figure  3  may  give  a  some- 
what more  accurate  picture  of  the  change  in  the  value  level  because 
of  the  downward  influence  upon  the  per-acre  average  caused  by 
large  additions  of  land  of  a  relatively  low  average  value.  The 
truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between.  Conversely,  considerable 
declines  in  total  farm  acreage  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
States,  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  poorer  grades  of 
land  went  out  of  agricultural  use  at  least  temporarily,  had  the  op- 
posite effect  upon  percentage  change  measured  in  terms  of  values 
per  acre.  Figure  4  gives  the  change  on  a  per-acre  basis  in  detail, 
showing  it  by  counties;  and  Figure  5  gives  this  bureau's  annual 
per-acre  index  averaged  by  regions  with  1920  as  100  per  cent. 

That  values  in  a  general  northeastern  group,  comprising  primarily 
the  North  Atlantic  States  but  extending  westward  into  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  and  southward  into  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  Vir- 
ginias, should  have  declined  little  in  comparison  with  values  in  the 
country  at  large  or  should  actually  have  increased,  is  owing  in  part 

3  The  figures  for  1925  are  preliminary,  but  comparisons  with  available  final  figures  indi- 
cate the  difference  to  be  negligible. 
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to  the  fact  that  farm  prices  of  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
products  so  largely  grown  in  these  States  maintained  the*highest 
levels   during   the    depression   of    any   of   the   major   farm-product 


Fig.  2. — Per-acre  changes  are  deceptive  when  the  farming  area  shifts  sharply 

groups.  In  some  of  the  densely  populated  industrial  sections  of  the 
East  sustained  or  rising  values  were  partially  attributable  to  an 
apparently  active  demand  on  the  part  of  urban  workers  for  small 


Fig.  3. — Total  values  may  give  a  truer  picture  of  change  than  the  values  per  acre 

farms  easily  accessible  to  city  employment  by  motor  bus  or  automo- 
bile. Although  not  directly  entering  into  the  census  enumerations, 
considerable  demand  for  farms  for  use  as  summer  homes,  camps, 
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THE    FARM   REAL  ESTATE   SITUATION,   1926  9 

country  estates,  etc.,  probably  exerted  a  sustaining  influence  in  areas 
where  "farms  had  potential  use  as  such. 

Similiarly,  in  Florida  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  residential  in- 
fluences, as  well  as  relatively  well-sustained  prices  for  some  of  the 
specialized  products  there  grown,  aided  in  supporting  the  values  re- 
turned by  the  census.  Residential  development  consequent  upon 
population  growth  widens  local  consumptive  demand  particularly 
for  dairy,  poultry,  and  truck  products. 

That  values  in  the  "  cut-over  country  "  of  northern  Minnesota, 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  should 
have  declined  relatively  little,  or  should  actually  have  increased,  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  considerations  that  agriculture  there 
is  more  self-sufficient  and  hence,  perhaps,  less  price  sensitive  than 
elsewhere :  that  clearing  and  other  improvement  is  a  more  or  less 


Changes  in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate  by  Geographic  divisions 

1920-1926 

P&R  CE.NT  (   DATA  AS   OF    MARCH   I  ) 

100     •«: 1 1 1 1   100, 


1920        1921        1922        1923         1924        1925        1926   1920       1921         1922         1923        1924        1925       I92S 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Fig.  5. — The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  relative  to  1920'  still  shows  a 
pronounced  downward  tendency  in  only  two  of  the  nine  geographic  divisions 

continuous  process  among  those  who  stay;  that  settlement  promo- 
tion by  land  companies  to  prospective  buyers  from  cities  and  with 
various  methods  of  financial  aid  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  process ; 
that  sales  of  timber  products  and  the  opportunity  to  work  in  lumber 
camps,  mines,  etc.,  aid  in  maintaining  an  income;  that  prevailing 
values  are  in  some  areas  dominated  by  the  price  policies  of  land  com- 
panies; and  that  in  some  areas,  particularly  near  lakes  and  streams, 
the  uses  of  land  for  recreational  purposes  have  been  accelerated  with 
the  improved  highway  program  of  recent  years.  In  some  of  these 
counties  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  is  indicated  by  the  1925 
agricultural  census. 

In  the  cotton  States  the  exceptionally  severe  declines  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  are  primarily  the  result  of  several  years  of 
unparalleled  damage  by  the  boll  weevil.    The  exodus  of  negro  farm 

27621°— 27 2 
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laborers  and  tenants,  both  because  of  virtual  ruin  of  their  income, 
as  in  Georgia,  and  because  of  the  attraction  of  relatively  high  indus- 
trial wages,  constituted  another  important  factor,  especially  in  the 
plantation  area.  A  combined  average  of  farm  real  estate  values  in 
the  principal  cotton  States,4  however,  though  showing  a  greater 
percentage  decline  than  in  the  northeastern  dairy-poultry-truck 
group,5  fell  less  than  a  similar  combined  average  for  the  grain  and 
livestock  raising  States  of  the  Middle  West.6  This  is  largely  be- 
cause cotton  prices  and  cotton  incomes,  which  declined  more  severely 
than  the  prices  for  any  of  the  other  products  of  the  major  product 
groups  in  1920  and  1921,  recovered  thereafter  to  levels  that  were 
lower  than  for  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetable  products,  but 
were  appreciably  higher  than  for  the  grain  and  meat-animal  group. 

The  increases  in  value  in  the  mountain  counties  of  western  North 
Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  appear  to  have  been  associated  in 
part  with  active  development  of  the  territory  for  residential  and 
recreational  purposes  . 

Sharp  increases  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  are  largely  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  former  extensive  cattle 
ranches  into  smaller  cotton  farms.  The  area  has  been  found  to  be 
so  well  adapted  to  raising  cotton  cheaply  that  activity  in  farm  real 
estate  took  on  the  proportions  of  a  "  boom."  Increases  in  the  south- 
ernmost group  of  Texas  counties  were  associated  with  the  clearing 
and  preparation  for  crops  of  a  considerable  acreage,  with  an  increase 
in  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  and,  in  some  sections,  with  considerable 
expansion  in  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

On  an  average,  apparently  uniformly,  the  most  severe  declines 
were  recorded  in  the  grain  and  livestock  States  of  the  Middle  West. 
Farm  prices  for  the  major  products  of  this  region  and  incomes  there- 
from held  to  the  lowest  levels  of  the  country's  major-product  groups. 
Severe  declines  in  value  in  several  of  the  Mountain  States,  even 
when  total  rather  than  per-acre  changes  are  compared,  are  likewise 
largely  traceable  to  drought  and  to  the  drastic  decline  in  cattle  and 
grain  prices,  particularly  in  wheat  prices.  In  an  area  in  western 
Kansas,  however,  values  held  up  relatively  well  or  increased.  At 
the  same  time  the  acreage  in  wheat  increased.  Cutting  of  costs  by 
use  of  the  combine  and  other  power  machinery  was  a  large  factor. 
This,  together  with  the  depressed  conditions  in  the  cattle  industry, 
stimulated  the  breaking  of  former  grazing  lands  and  planting  of 
them  to  wheat  as  the  better  alternative. 

The  relationship  between  the  change  in  land  values  and  in  the 
prices  of  products  was  observable  both  during  the  war  period  and 
during  the  post-war  period.  For  example,  of  the  three  groups, 
cotton,  meat  animals  and  grains  (combined),  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products  (combined),  relative  to  pre-war  prices,  the  first  group 
increased  most  in  the  war  period,  the  second  somewhat  less,  the  last 
considerably  the  least  of  all.  Farm  real  estate  value  averages  for 
the  Cotton  Belt,  the  midwestern  grain  and  livestock  States,  and  the 
northeast  dairy  States  increased  in  the  same  way.  Taking  1919-20 
prices  as  a  base  of  comparison,  dairy  and  poultry  products  there- 

4  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  all  States  south  thereof,  Florida 
excepted. 

B  North  Atlantic  States,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

6  West  North  Central  States,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
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after  fell  least,  cotton  more,  and  the  meat-animal  and  grain  group 
most.  Farm  real  estate  values  in  the  respective  regions  in  which 
these  groups  provide  the  principal  sources  of  income  moved  in 
accordance  with  the  prices  of  the  respective  groups. 

With  regard  to  the  year-to-year  trend,  it  is  significant  to  note 
in  Figure  5  that  for  only  two  of  the  nine  geographical  divisions  of 
the  country  did  the  averages  up  to  March  1,  1926,  still  show  a  pro- 
nounced downward  trend.  These  two  were  the  East  North  Central 
and  West  North  Central  divisions.  In  the  remaining  seven  divisions 
the  averages  in  the  Xew  England.  Middle  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic, 
and  West  South  Central  sections  had  for  several  years  shown  a 
tendency  to  go  no  lower,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
South  Atlantic,  had  even  shown  some  tendency  to  move  to  higher 
levels.  In  the  East  South  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  divisions, 
the  trend  of  the  averages,  as  far  as  can  be  told  now.  appears  very 
nearly  to  have  reached  stability  in  adjustment  to  prevailing  condi- 
tions. 

These  regional  differences  in  the  movement  of  farm  real  estate 
values  during  the  last  15  years,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  trends 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  incomes,  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  the  mimeographed  report  ;i  Changes  in  the  Value  of  Farm 
Keal  Estate  in  the  United  States,  1920-1925." 

CHANGES  IN  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

TENTATIVE   CHARACTER   OF  THE  DATA 

The  estimates  of  the  changes  in  farm  ownership  herein  presented 
are  offered  as  the  results  of  a  two  years'  experimental  trial,  are 
necessarily  tentative,  and  are  subject  to  revision  as  superior  or  ad- 
ditional data  become  available. 

As  these  data  are  averages  of  replies  to  questionnaires,  they  are 
necessarily  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  sampling  method.  The 
results  may  be  above  or  below  the  true  figures.  For  the  most  part 
errors  appear  to  be  of  a  compensating  nature.  Since  no  current  data 
suitable  for  checking  have  been  found  in  available  form,  the 
determination  of  bias  is  difficult. 

Even  though  the  averages  may  fluctuate  because  of  the  chances 
of  sampling,  or  may  tend  toward  a  more  or  less  systematic  bias, 
it  is  believed  that  the  trend — the  relative  change  over  a  period  of 
years — will  be  indicated  with  increasing  accuracy  as  the  form  of 
schedule  becomes  standardized  in  adaptation  to  the  type  of  infor- 
mation required  and  as  the  correspondents  of  the  bureau  become 
increasingly  familiar  with  it.  The  results  of  a  two  years'  trial 
confirm  this  expectation. 

RATES  OF  CHANGE,  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH  15,  1926 

The  average  rates  of  change  in  farm  ownership,  reported  as 
having  taken  place  during  the  12  months  ended  March  15.  1926, 
are  given  in  Table  2.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  weighted 
average  rates  of  change  indicated  that  out  of  each  1,000  farms. 
7  had  passed  by  inheritance  or  gift;  21  by  reason  of  forced  sale  or 
other  default;   30  by  voluntary  sale  or  trade,  including  contracts 
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for  deed;  and  2  by  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  methods.  Of 
the  21  which  involved  a  more  or  less  compulsory  change  of  owner- 
ship, 4  were  classified  as  forced  sales  on  account  of  delinquent  taxes 
and  17  on  account  of  mortgage  foreclosure,  bankruptcy,  default  of 
contract  or  by  sale.-  surrender  of  title  or  other  transfer  to  avoid  fore- 
closure. These  forced  changes,  so  called,  do  not  necessarily  represent 
final  outright  losses  of  title,  but  are  to  be  considered  in  varying 
degree  conditional,  subject  to  redemption  in  accordance  with  vary- 
ing State  laws  upon  the  subject.  Ranches  and  plantations  are  con- 
sidered as  farms. 

The  rate  of  transfer  by  inheritance  and  gift  averaged  by  geo- 
graphic divisions  lowest  in  the  more  newly  developed  Mountain  and 
Pacific  regions  with  4  and  5  per  1,000  and  were  highest  in  the 
relatively  older  and  stable  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central 
sections  at  7  and  8  per  1,000. 


Table  2. — Number  of  farms  per  1,000  changing  ownership  by  various  methods, 
by  States  and  geographic  divisions,  12  months  ended  March   15,  1926 


Forced  sales  and  related 

defaults 

Volun- 

Foreclo- 

sure of 

tary  sales 

mort- 

and 

All  other 

Inherit- 
ance 
and  gift 

gage, 

trades, 

changes 

Total 

State  and  division 

Delin- 
quent 
taxes 

bank- 
ruptcy, 
default 
of  con- 

Total 

including 
contracts 
to  pur- 
chase 

m  owner- 
ship not 
otherwise 
classified 

changes 
in  owner- 
ship 

tract,  or 

(but  not 

other 

options) 

transfer 

to  avoid 

foreclo- 

sure 

Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

Per  1,000 

6.35 
7.37 

6.69 
6.05 

11.12 
6.92 

17.81 
12.97 

31.66 
34.43 

2.46 
1.91 

58.28 

New  Hampshire..     .....  ... 

56.68 

6.79 
6.56 
9.87 

1.31 
2.10 
6.90 

11.92 
4.94 
9.29 

13.23 
7.04 
16.19 

46.02 
31.31 
39.59 

1.89 
1.40 
4.24 

67.93 

46.31 

Rhode  Island...        .... 

69.89 

Connecticut. ..  ... 

6.23 

5.17 

9.93 

15.10 

27.14 

0.97 

49.44 

New  England ...  _ 

6.68 

449 

9.20 

13.69 

34.02 

1.90 

56.29 

New  York. 

6.69 
7.50 

4.14 
1.69 

10.76 

7.  77 

14.90 
9.46 

33.35 
59.35 

2.71 
0.65 

57.65 

New  Jersey..     ...     . 

76.96 

Pennsylvania 

6.99 

1.95 

7.00 

8.95 

33.67 

2.52 

52.13 

Middle  Atlantic 

6.89 

2.92 

8.75 

11.67 

35.37 

2.47 

56.40 

Ohio 

8.10 
8.02 

1.59 
4.18 

11.22 
13.95 

12.81 
18.13 

29.76 
26.82 

2.29 
2.16 

52.96 

Indiana 

55.13 

7.53 
6.90 
5.71 

1.44 
4.61 

4.77 

15.68 
16.57 
22.41 

17.12 
21.18 
27.18 

22.28 
30.83 
18.92 

1.23 
1.74 
2.67 

48.16 

Michigan.  ...     . 

60.65 

Wisconsin 

54.48 

.    East  North  Central 

7.31 

3.17 

15.72 

18.89 

25.81 

2.01 

54.02 

Minnesota 

6.72 
7.35 
8.47 
6.73 
8.64 
6.31 

3.79 
2.58 
2.43 
12.68 
13.56 
2.19 

26.78 
26.91 
21.44 
46.25 
52.49 
21.91 

30.57 
29.49 
23.87 
58.93 
66.05 
24.10 

18.03 
15.52 
29.90 
23.94 
16.67 
23.37 

£05 
3.11 
2.15 
1.64 
2.64 

57.91 

54.41 

Missouri     ...  . 

65.35 

91.75 

South  Dakota 

93.00 

Nebraska .  .  .  ... 

56.42 

"RTfl/nsas 

7.27 

2.37 

15.83 

18.20 

29.68 

2.50 

57.65 

West  North  Central 

7.42 

4.16 

26.54 

30.70 

===== 

22.99 

2.50 

63.61 
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Table  2. — Number  of  farms'  per  1,000  changing  ownership  hy  rarious  methods, 
by  States  and  yeographio  divisions,  etc. — Continued 


Inherit- 
ance 
and  gift 

Forced  sales  and  related 
defaults 

Volun- 
tary sales 
and 
trades, 
including 
contracts 
to  pur- 
chase 
(but  not 
options) 

All  other 
changes 
in  owner- 
ship not 
otherwise 
classified 

State  and  division 

Delin- 
quent 
taxes 

Foreclo- 
sure of 
mort- 
gage, 
bank- 
ruptcy, 
default 
of  con- 
tract, or 

other 
transfer 
to  avoid 
foreclo- 
sure 

Total 

Total 
changes 
in  owner- 
ship 

Delaware 

Per  1,000 
5.53 
7.79 
10.61 
9.73 
6.90 
8.42 
9.00 
4.59 

Per  1,000 
2.50 
4.76 
3.26 
6.06 
5.87 
5.24 
6.56 
7.17 

Per  1,000 
10.30 

9.48 
13.75 

8.37 

7.33 
20.35 
22.29 

8.90 

Per  1,000 
12.80 
14.24 
17.01 
14.43 
13.20 
25.59 
28.85 
16.07 

Per  1,000 
22.71 
32.30 
23.17 
30.09 
24.96 
17.98 
25.26 
81.06 

Per  1,000 
0.00 
1.39 
1.99 
2.17 
1.94 
2.28 
2.54 
0.00 

Per  1,000 
41.04 

55.72 

52.78 

West  Virginia ... 

56.42 

47.00 

South  Carolina...      ..  . 

54.27 

65.65 

Florida 

101.  72 

South  Atlantic     .  

8.39 

5.39 

13.45 

18.84 

27.99 

1.96 

57.18 

8.38 
6.85 
7.11 
8.02 

3.95 
2.74 
1.80 
7.15 

12.18 
13.27 
11.22 
12.86 

16.13 
16.01 
13.02 
20.01 

35.30 
29.12 
35.51 
34.57 

2.14 
1.92 
0.97 

2.15 

61.95 

53.90 

56.61 

Mississippi.      .  . 

64.75 

East  South  Central 

7.59 

3.75 

12.38 

16.13 

33.53 

1.81 

59.06 

Arkansas. 

8.06 
6.98 
4.54 
5.51 

2.90 
5.25 
6.61 
1.57 

17.83 

17.50 

24.07 

9.26 

20.73 
22.75 
30.68 
10.83 

42.60 
31.61 
33.68 
32.43 

1.67 
2.23 
2.91 
2.01 

73.06 

63.57 

71.81 

Texas 

50.78 

West  South  Central 

5.98 

3.40 

15.26 

18.66 

34.66 

2.17 

61.47 

3.71 
4.60 
2.41 
4.84 
4.58 
3.00 
4.86 
3.27 

10.11 
7.76 

14.  53 

13.68 
4.11 
5.77 

10.92 
0.00 

60.80 
39.56 
27.88 
43.26 
33.65 
48.08 
12.51 
30.89 

70.91 
47.32 
42.41 
56.94 
37.76 
53.85 
23.43 
30.89 

30.10 

27.72 
28.17 
33.88 
49.17 
26.92 
22.99 
20.76 

2.75 
2.59 
3.38 
3.88 
6.39 
5.77 
1.07 
3.71 

107.  47 

Idaho     .  .  .  -.    .  .  

82.23 

76.37 

C  olorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

99.54 
97.90 
89.54 
52.35 
58.63 

Mountain  ..  .        

4.26 

9.79 

40.41 

50.20 

31.98 

3.51 

89.95 

Washington 

Oregon ...  .    .. 

5.78 
4.89 
4.86 

6.68 
2.61 
2.07 

20.98 

15.17 

%    14.23 

27.66 
17.78 
16.30 

34.82 
29.72 
38.52 

2.53 
3.00 
3.92 

70.79 
55.39 

California     . 

63.60 

Pacific. 

5.12 

3.45 

16.29 

19.74 

35.64 

3.34 

63.84 

United  States 

7.08 

4.12 

17.27 

21.39 

29.56 

2.25 

60.28 

Divisional  averages  for  total  forced  sales  and  similar  defaults 
showed  the  lowest  rate  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
divisions,  with  14  and  12  per  1,000,  respectively;  and  the  highest  in 
the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  divisions,  in  wThich  31  and  50 
farms  per  1,000,  respectively,  were  estimated  to  have  changed  own- 
ership outright  or  conditionally,  within  the  12-month  period,  on 
account  of  financial  difficulties.  Defaults  in  the  Dakotas  and  Mon- 
tana were .  particularly  high,  running  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  all 
farms.     The  results  of  previously  mentioned  conditions,  which  so 
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seriously  affected  land  values  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  relatively  higher  rates  for  delinquencies  than 
were  recorded  in  neighboring  States. 

The  rate  of  voluntary  sales  and  trades,  including  contracts  for 
deed,  was  relatively  the  lowest  in  the  grain  and  livestock  regions 
of  the  Middle  West.  The  East  North  Central  division  showed  a 
rate  of  26  per  1,000  and  the  West  North  Central  showed  a  rate  of  23. 
This  ratio  was  relatively  the  highest  in  the  Pacific  States,  with  ap- 
proximately 36  per  1,000,  but  the  two  North  Atlantic  and  two  South 
Central  groups  with  from  34  to  35  per  1,000  were  also  relatively  high. 

The  relatively  higher  proportion  of  change  in  the  "  all  other " 
group  in  some  of  the  far  Western  States  can  probably  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  inclusion  of  public-land  patents. 

ARE  FORCED  SALES  INCREASING? 

In  1925  an  inquiry  was  made  which  was  similar  to  the  one  the 
results  of  which  have  just  been  presented,  but  it  pertained  to  the 
calendar  year  1924.  All  forced  sales  and  similar  defaults  were 
included  in  a  single  class.  Voluntary  sales  and  trades  and  the  "  all 
other  "  group  were  not  separated.  If  a  farm  had  changed  more  than 
once  during  the  period  only  the  first  change  was  classified,  instead  of 
all  changes,  as  was  done  in  the  later  study,  and  there  were  other 
differences.  These  differences  make  the  results  of  the  two  inquiries 
not  directly  comparable.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  rough, 
indirect  comparisons.  These  are  given  in  Table  3  as  percentages,  not 
of  all  farms,  but  of  all  reported  changes  in  ownership. 

Table  3. — Relative  proportions  of  all  changes  in  ownership  falling  in  each  of 
three  classes,  by  geographic  division,  1924  l  and  1925-26 2 


Geographic  division 

Inheritances 
and  gifts 

All  forced  sales 

and  similar 

defaults  3 

All  other 
changes  in  own- 
erships (mostly 
voluntary  sales 
and  trades) 

Total  changes 
in  ownership 

1924  1 

1925-26  » 

1924 

1925-26 

1924 

1925-26 

1924 

1925-26 

New  England..     .  ...     .. 

Per  cent 
9.3 
8.4 

13.9 
7.9 

14.0 
9.5 
8.1 
3.3 
4.4 

Per  cent 
11.9 
12.2 
13.5 
11.7 
14.7 
12.9 
9.7 
4.7 
8.0 

Per  cent 
13.0 
13.0 
32.6 
54.6 
27.9 
24,6 
26.0 
59.7 
30.2 

Per  cent 
24.3 
20.7 
35.0 
48.2 
32.9 
27.3 
30.4 
55.8 
30.9 

Per  cent 
77.7 
78.6 
53.5 
37.5 
58.1 
65.9 
65.9 
37.0 
65.4 

Per  cent 
63.8 
67.1 
51.5 
40.1 
52.4 
59.8 
59.9 
39.5 
61.1 

Per  cent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Per  cent 
100 

Middle  Atlantic.  ...  .      .  ... 

100 

East  North  Central 

100 

West  North  Central 

100 

South  Atlantic.    ..     ...... 

100 

East  South  Central 

100 

West  South  Central 

100 

Mountain ._ . 

100 

Pacific 

100 

9.4 

11.7 

34.5 

35.5 

56.1 

52.8 

100 

100 

1924:  Calendar  year.         J  1925-26:  12  months  ended  Mar.  15,  1926. 


3  See  text  for  items  included. 


Within  the  two  periods  covered  by  the  inquiries  have  transactions 
involving  financial  defaults  increased?  Table  3  indicates  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  percentage  of  all  changes  in  ownership 
that  fall  into  this  group  increased  so  slightly  that,  in  view  of  possible 
fluctuations  in  sampling,  the  proportion  may,  for  practical  purposes, 
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be  considered  as  having  remained  virtually  constant.  Voluntary 
sales  decreased  slightly — a  decline  almost  balanced  by  the  increase  in 
inheritances  and  gifts. 

Regional  averages,  however,  indicate  that  of  the  9  geographic 
divisions,  the  proportion  of  forced  transactions  increased  in  6  divi- 
sions, was  approximately  constant  in  1  (the  Pacific),  and  declined 
appreciably  in  2  (the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  States). 
Of  the  6  divisions  showing  increased  proportions,  the  increase  was 
relatively  slight  in  the  East  North  Central  and  East  South  Central 
States,  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  West  South 
Central  divisions,  and  was  still  larger  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  proportion  of  all  changes  included  in  the  "  all  other  "  class, 
formed  almost  wholly  of  voluntary  transactions,  generally  moved 
oppositely  to  the  proportion  in  the  forced-sales  group.  Where  the 
latter  increased  most,  the  former  decreased  most. 

To  what  extent  are  these  incomplete  comparisons  indicative  of  the 
true  trend?  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the  statistics  of 
farm  bankruptcies  concluded  in  the  courts  7  have  shown  a  progressive 
upward  trend  throughout  the  four  years  ended  June  30,  1925,  the 
last  compilation  available.  Especially  in  periods  of  widespread  de- 
pression, defaulters  may  be  allowed  to  continue  on  their  farms  for 
some  years  before  eviction  because  creditors  often  do  not  wish  to 
take  over  operation  of  the  farm  themselves  and  buyers  or  new 
tenants  are  not  easily  found.  Final  action  is  frequently  postponed 
as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  of  better  conditions.  Court  procedure 
also  requires  time.  The  number  of  compulsory  changes  in  owner- 
ship may  therefore  show  a  considerable  "  lag  "  after  the  price  de- 
pression in  which  they  had  their  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  data  from  the  two  inquiries  are  not  fully  com- 
parable. Especially  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
divisions  the  marked  increase  in  the  forced-sales  class  is  undoubtedly 
an  exaggeration.  In  these  two  divisions  there  has  been  an  active  sale 
of  farms  for  country  estates,  summer  homes,  camps,  and  resorts, 
for  homes  for  urban  workers,  and  for  other  uses  primarily  non- 
agricultural.  From  an  examination  of  the  first  year's  reports  it  is 
apparent  that  such  transactions  were  frequently  reported,  almost 
wholly  as  voluntary  sales.  Although  these  were  excluded 
wherever  specific  information  on  the  reports  permitted,  undoubtedly 
the  "  all  other  "  class  used  in  1924  was  unduly  magnified  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  forced  transactions  was  correspondingly  re- 
duced. The  second  inquiry  called  more  specific  attention  to  the 
matter  and  the  replies  were  unquestionably  freer  from  the  inclusion 
of  this  type  of  transfer.  Consequently  the  1925-26  "  all  other  " 
total  and  its  relative  proportion  of  all  sales  were  decreased,  whereas, 
because  of  the  omission,  the  forced  sales  and  the  inheritance  classes 
both  tended  to  become  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole.  Entire 
freedom  from  the  inclusion  of  nonagricultural  transactions  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  region  where  the  line  is  as  difficult  to  draw 
as  it  is  in  parts  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

7  Compiled  by  Division  of  Agricultural  Finance  from  annual  reports  of  tlie  Attorney 
General. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  comparisons  are  indirect.  The  proportion 
which  each  class  is  of  all  reported  transfers  is  directly  determined 
by  what  takes  place  in  either  or  both  of  the  other  two  classes.  When 
one  changes,  all  change.  The  absolute  number  of  both  inheritances 
and  gifts,  for  example,  may  remain  unchanged  at  10  one  year  and  10 
the  next,  and  forced  sales  may  remain  at  40  one  year  and  40  the 
next.  But  if  voluntary  transactions  decline  from  50  in  the  first  to 
25  in  the  next,  the  percentage  of  all  transactions  caused  by  inheri- 
tances would  increase  from  10  to  13  and  forced  sales  would  increase 
from  40  to  53.  The  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  inheri- 
tances and  gifts  in  eight  of  the  nine  divisions  is  probably  thus  ex- 
plainable to  a  considerable  degree.  As  between  two  successive  years, 
relative  constancy  in  the  absolute  numbers  of  farms  thus  changing 
title  would  be  expected. 

It  is  hoped  that  results  of  the  1927  inquiry  will  be  directly  com- 
parable with  those  of  1926. 

FORCED  SALES  A  THIRD  OF  ALL  REPORTED  TRANSFERS 

In  both  years  inheritances  in  the  United  States  averaged  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  reported  transfers;  all  forced  sales  and  related 
defaults  averaged  slightly  over  one-third  and  the  "  all  other  "  group 
somewhat  over  half. 

As  the  miscellaneous  "  all  other  "  group  formed  a  negligible  pro- 
portion of  transfers  in  the  1926  inquiry,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  undivided  "  all  other  "  classification  of  the  1924  inquiry  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  voluntary  sales  and  trades. 

In  both  periods  inheritances  and  gifts  were  fewest  in  the  newly 
developed  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  and  most  in  the  relatively 
older  divisions  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  In  both  periods 
the  forced-sales  group  was  relatively  smallest  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  divisions  at  an  eighth  to  a  fifth  of  all  transfers, 
and  largest  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  divisions,  in 
which  a  half  or  more  of  all  reported  changes  fell  in  this  class. 
ComTersely,  the  proportion  of  all  changes  in  the  "  all  other  "  class 
(mostly  voluntary  sales  and  trades)  was  greatest  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  groups,  varying  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths,  and  least  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  groups, 
at  approximately  two-fifths  of  all  reported  transfers. 

SOURCES    OF    DATA   AND    METHODS    OF   COMPILATION    USED    IN 

THIS  INQUIRY 

FARM  REAL   ESTATE  VALUES 

Census  values  of  "  farm  real  estate  "  in  all  cases  refer  to  the  re- 
ported values  of  land,  including  buildings,  as  returned  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  1925  figures 
are,  in  most  cases,  taken  from  preliminary  reports  of  the  agricultural 
census  as  of  January  1  of  that  year,  but  comparison  of  preliminary 
with  available  final  figures  indicates  the  necessary  corrections  to  be 
negligible.  Since  the  census  represents  an  enumeration  of  all  farms, 
and  its  definitions  include  tracts  as  small  as  3  acres,  or  smaller  if 
$250  worth  of  farm  products  were  sold  therefrom  in  the  preceding 
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year,  census  data  are  not  necessarily  comparable  with  the  averages 
obtained  by  this  bureau. 

This  bureau's  index  of  the  average  value  per  acre  of  all  farm  lands, 
with  their  improvements,  is  computed  by  the  Division  of  Crop  and 
Livestock  Estimates.  It  represents  an  average  of  the  current  value 
per  acre  of  farm  lands,  including  the  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments upon  them,  as  estimated  by  a  well-distributed  list  of  farm  cor- 
respondents. As  an  average  of  samples,  therefore,  it  is  subject  to 
the  limitations  inherent  in  the  method.  The  trend  is  probably  given 
with  a  reasonably  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Not  improbably,  fewer 
of  the  small  and  specialized  types  of  farms  are  represented  than  in 
the  census. 

The  figures  are  simple  State  averages  weighted  for  geographic 
divisions  and  the  United  States  by  the  relative  State  acreages  of 
improved  land  as  given  by  the  192()  census. 

CHANGES   IN  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

The  data  on  changes  in  farm  ownership  are  averages  compiled  by 
the  Division  of  Land  Economics  from  reports  of  approximately 
10.000  farmers  and  5.000  farm  real  estate  dealers,  appraisers,  bankers, 
and  others  concerned  with  the  handling  of  farm  lands.  Averages  are 
weighted  within  States  according  to  the  crop-reporting  districts  of 
the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  These  generally 
divide  all  but  the  smaller  States  into  nine  districts.  The  numbers  of 
farms  in  each  such  district  as  returned  by  the  1925  census  are  used 
as  weights.  The  same  weight  is  used  to  obtain  the  averages  for  geo- 
graphic divisions  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Under  the  census  definition  cropper  tracts  are  defined  as  farms, 
although  they  are  really  parts  of  plantations.  But  a  change  of 
ownership  usually  includes  the  entire  plantation.  Therefore,  deduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  croppers  (1925)  was  made  as  affording  the 
closest  available  approximation  to  the  number  of  southern  "  owner- 
ship units  "  as  customarily  bought,  sold,  and  otherwise  transferred. 

In  their  reports,  correspondents  were  asked,  first,  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  their  school  district,  township,  or  in  similar  civil 
subdivision  with  which  they  were  familiar  (ranches  and  plantations 
to  be  considered  as  farms).  They  were  then  asked  to  classify  all 
the  changes  in  the  ownership  of  these  farms  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  preceding  12  months  as  follows:  (1)  Inheritances  and 
gifts;  (2)  forced  sales  on  account  of  delinquent  taxes;  (3)  forced 
sales  in  foreclosure  of  mortgage  or  in  bankruptcy,  or  by  default  of 
contract,  or  by  sale,  or  surrender  of  title  in  other  transfer  to  avoid 
foreclosure;  (4)  voluntary  trades  or  sales,  including  contracts  to 
purchase  (but  not  options) ;  (5)  all  other  farm  ownership  changes 
not  otherwise  classified. 

Since  the  term  "  inheritance "  is  popularly  used  to  include  all 
transfers  upon  death  of  a  relative,  no  error  is  believed  to  have 
resulted  from  possible  interpretation  of  the  term  in  its  restricted 
legal  sense. 

Correspondents  were  cautioned  to  exclude  throughout  all  proper- 
ties used  or  acquired  for  suburban,  country  home,  resort,  timber, 
mining,  oil,  factory,  or  other  purposes  primarily  nonagricultural. 
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It  is  hoped  by  the  bureau  that  its  list  of  correspondents  may  be 
progressively  enlarged  and  the  distribution  thereof  made  as  repre- 
sentative as  possible  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  With  a  large  and 
well-distributed  sample,  improvements  in  schedule,  increasing  famil- 
iarity with  the  questionnaire  on  the  part  of  correspondents,  and  the 
standardization  of  methods  of  compilation,  an  increasingly  reliable 
index  of  trend  should  be  obtained. 
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